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SAD REFLECTIONS. 


CROSS CURRENTS. 
BY HARRIETTE BOWRA. 
CHAPTER XXXVI.—A TOO EARLY VISIT. 

LARICE not possessing one of those nervous 

~ temperaments that easily take alarm, not in- 
clined to give the reins to painful imaginations, had 
accepted the doctor’s opinion that her husband was 
going on well, and she was easily persuaded to go to 
bed. Her last confidential conversation with Ray was 
not forgotten, but its chief effect was to make her 
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obedient to orders. She took uw calming draught 
prescribed by Mr. Foster the previous evening, and 
slept soundly. Awaking early and feeling refreshed, 
she thought she would go and look at Ray. Any 
substantial fear of his being in danger had not 
lodged in her mind, but she wished to please him. 
Tue room she now occupied was on another floor, 
chosen as being far away from the noise or disturb- 
ance unavoidable in the coming and going about 
the passage in which a sick room is situated. 
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As she descended, the cool morning air, just astir, 

blew softly from a window that had been left open 
on the stairéase. She stopped in passing, opened it 
‘wider and looked out, wondering also.at what hour 
the servants rose. The house seemed unnaturally 
still, yet, judging from the soft light tinting every- 
thing without, it must be considerably past sunrise. 
Thinking that she was performing an act that Ray 
would thoroughly appreciate, she went on, taking 
some credit to herself for this early visit. The 
drawing-room door was half open and dark, for the 
shutters were still closed. Perhaps it was very early 
—she had not looked at the time—perhaps Ray was 
asleep and she might disturb him. The hesitation 
lasted scarcely an instant; her natural impulse not 
liking to be thwarted, she went on, reached the door 
of the sick chamber, and opened it. Mrs. Ashworth 
was not there. Ray must then be sleeping, it being 
his aunt’s expressed intention to remain with him as 
long as he was awake, and afterwards to leave him 
in the care of the nurse. But the latter was not 
there either, unless she too was asleep by the side of 
her charge. 

While doubting whether to advance or go back, 
a gust of air slammed the door behind her. Retreat 
was useless now, for the sharp sudden noise must 
awake any sleeper. Oppressed, she knew not why, 
by the deep, heavy stillness, Clarice advanced cau- 
tiously into the middle of the room. The curtains 
were drawn round the bed ; she saw no one; neither 
Mrs. Ashworth nor the nurse was there. 

A sickening feeling of apprehension came over 
her—what did it mean? Was Ray asleep ?—and 
why had they left him? Had he sent them away? 
First alarmed, then desperate to know the worst, she 
darted forward. On the fatther side the curtains 
were looped up, and, standing there, by the bed side, 
she looked down on an outstretched form covered by 
asheet. Further inquiry was neédless—the sad, 
sad fact was revealed at a glance—she was in the 
presence of death, and that motionless figure was 
Ray, her kind, indulgent husband—the source to her 
of all the happiness she valued. 

Oh, then came a rush of recollections, his gentlé 
patience with her, his ever thoughtful love, goné for 
ever! Her hitherto cold appreciation of, hig wh- 
varying kindness smote her as with electric shock, 
Like tow touched by the flame, her stretigth 6f mind 
vanished : it was too unreal, too baseléss; to bear up 
against a trial like this. Anguish, fear, regret, a 
bitter consciousness of being overtakén by some 
heavy misfortune, some terrible loss, caine upon he 
with overwhelming force. She would have turned 
and fled from the room, but could not., Hér feet 
seemed rooted to the spot, and yet shé could not bear 
to look before her. Covering her face to shut out, if 
possible, the painful sight, she fell to the ground, 
giving utterance to her distress in a cry so sharp and 
piercing as to ring through the house. 

When assistance came she was very ill, and was 
immediately carried to her own room. 

Mrs. Ashworth’s errand of mercy was not over. 
For a day and night Clarice suffered greatly, and at 
the end of that time gave birth to a still-born son. 
This second blow appeared to deaden her faculties. 
She made no complaint, uttered no murmur, shed no 
tear, but remained silent and gloomy. 

Mrs. Ashworth, compassionating a position more 
than usually sorrowful, was ready to do anything for 
her, but did not know whether her presence was 
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aggravating or agreeable. She was Piers’ mother, 
and Clarice knew that Piers was now the owner of 
the Tarleton property. Yet, how could she leave her 
alone? Her son must arrive shortly,. fur a second 
telegram had followed the first te summon him im- 
mediately. She thought of Mrs. Fellywes, and pro- 
posed asking her tocome to them. ‘‘ Not unless you 
are tired of me,’ replied Clarice, meekly. ‘Who 
will be better to me than Ray’s aunt?” 

Mrs. Ashworth, relieved from the fear of being an 
intruder, now willingly remained. 

Four days had elapsed since Ray’s decease, and 
Piers had not arrived. Mr. Fellowes had been in 
Curzon Street, assisting Mrs. Ashworth to give the 
necessary orders, Clarice having left everything to 
them. He had now gone home, and Mrs. Ashworth 
remained alone with the widow. Little could she do 
for her. Clarice scarcely spoke, only a monosyllabic 
answer when a question was asked; so that Mrs. 
Ashworth was agreeably surprised when, sitting 
beside the sick couch in the evening twilight, she 
suddenly addressed her. 

‘Talk to me, aunt; I feel very lonely. Every one 
is so silent.” 

Never before had Clarice given her this title of 
kindred. 

‘‘Willingly, my dear child; I only waited your 
permission,” said Mrs. Ashworth, drawing back the 
curtains to admit the light that yet remained, for 
Clarice would not have the lamp. 

‘‘When will Piers be here? 
coming,’’ she said, fretfully. 

‘‘T fear there may have been some delay about 
the telegrams,” replied Mrs. Ashworth. ‘ Bellerive, 
where he was when I last heard from him, is out of 
the way. He is sure to come a8 gitickly as he can.” 

“‘ Yes—to take possession,” said Clarice. ‘ ‘Tho 
manor is his—everything is his:, I hope he will be 
kind to me, for Ray’s sake. J shall ask him to bo 
kind to me for Ray’s sak; E cin ask nothing for 


m: own ”? 

Mis, Ashirorth had no dotibt that Piers would be 
kind ie her, and aiid. 8d: Mentally she earnestly 
desired it might b6 for Ray’s sake, and not for her 
Owi. That possibility had already troubled her. 

Clarics was beautiful, more dangerously so now 
than ever, for her sadness gave softness. ‘The fasci- 
ation of & drooping spirit, too crushed to repine, 
added a perilous eloquence to ler bitter disappoint- 
ment and forlorn condition. She dreaded a meeting 
betiveen tet, yet knew it must take place sooner or 
later. “What if the old empire over him is re- 
established ?” thought she to hersélf. There was so 
intich ground to fear it. Clarice was the idol of his 
early dreams, the treasure of his heart, the life of 
his ambition—what and if her former power is 
revived? Her case at present seemed very hard and 
pitiable. Piers had given up his resentment, but, 
even were it still smouldering, how could it stir 
before the terrible sorrow that had fallen upon her? 
Would not every unkindly feeling be swept away by 
compassion, by an irresistible appeal to the nobler 
instincts of his character ? 

Widowed, childless, comparatively destitute, what 
claims could she not bring to bear upon his manly 
feelings, without the subtler plea of beauty in dis- 
tress? It was with something more than dismay 
that Mrs. Ashworth heard Clarice speak of Piers and 
the title she had to his kindness—‘“‘ for Ray’s sake.” 
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To what results might not a ground so sacred lead? 
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What and if—and this thought filled Mrs. Ash- 
worth’s cup of fear to overflowing—what if, false to 
Hope, false to himself, false to the glory of his man- 
hood, he fell into the same snare that Ray had fallen 
into, and, to a woman’s beauty, sacrificed his plighted 
faith, his consistency, and his honour ? 

The bare possibility of such a stain upon her son 
filled her with anxiety, which was not diminished 
when Clarice, whose thoughts were now in the 
future, said, with a gentleness she herself found 
touching, ‘I cannot ask Piers to forgive me,—that 
would be a reflection upon my poor Ray; but I will 
be very humble, and so disarm him.” 

“Do you think he will allow me to return to the 
manor for a short time when I get up?” she asked, 
after some minutes’ silence. ‘‘The change of air 
will be good for me; and I should like to live a little 
longer in my old home, before I give it up for ever. 
I was very happy there.” 

“T feel a great longing for the country,” she 
added, by way of explanation, as Mrs. Ashworth did 
not immediately reply, that lady being, in fact, too 
surprised at the request to find a ready answer to a 
proposition which would not only be virtually keep- 
ing Piers from his own for an uncertain time, but 
would raise many difficulties which must complicate 
their relative position. Mrs. Ashworth’s pity re- 
ceived a sudden chill. Piers would not refuse a 
request so apparently simple; which nevertheless 
involved questions not easily disposed of. 

How long did Clarico wish to remain at the manor, 
and how could she maintain the expenses of so large 
an establishment? In very faithfulness Mrs. Ash- 
worth thought she ought to discourage this new idea, 
seeing as she did, what Clarice had overlooked, the 
exceeding delicacy of the situation in which she 
placed herself. 

“Would it not be better to stay at ‘The Bury’? 
You will be near enough to the manor for all matters 
of business, and will have the protection of your 
uncle’s roof.” 

“J prefer being under my own,” was the prompt 
reply, in the old imperious tone Mrs. Ashworth 
knew so well, and heard now with silent surprise, 
being too generous to remind her of the cruel fact 
that the manor was no longer hers, nor that she 
would be the guest of her former lover, of the man 
whose feelings she had outraged. 

Again Mrs. Ashworth’s thoughts turned to Hope 
—Hope, whose affection Piers had sought so deli- 
berately and won with so much difficulty. She did 
not need him, but he her. In the vigour of his 
reason he had chosen her, he had professed and 
offered her a sincere attachment, he had disturbed 
her maiden peace, he had stirred those depths where 
feeling may long lie latent, but which, once moved 
from their uniform repose, rarely return to their 
former tranquillity. 

“She has promised to be my wife, and is, I hope, 
beginning to care for me. We are positively en- 
gaged, and I am gradually accustoming her to the 
idea that she must accompany me to India.” 

Such were the words in which, about three weeks 
ago, Piers announced to his mother the happy result 
of his courtship. Could a fresh influence bring him 
to forget what was due to Hope as well as to him- 
self? Could he cheat that innocent girl of her peace, 
and by an act of unpardonable weakness basely con- 
sign her existence to sorrow, and set the seal upon 

18 own dishonour ? 
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Mrs. Ashworth glanced at Clarice lying there, 
looking so beautiful and calm, like an exquisite piece 
of waxwork, and would have given much to know 
what thoughts and feelings lay below that tranquil 
exterior. She would have been better pleased to see 
more weeping or agitation. Whether she wronged 
her and her son or not, she was uncomfortable and 
unhappy—a drear foreboding of evil and an aching 
fear crept over her. 

Life had brought her many hours of sadness, 
which she had been able to bear with fortitude—nay, 
with something more. To her they were not the 
fruit of chance seed springing from a fertile ground, 
nor borne by a fitful breeze from distant space, but 
prepared, sown, commissioned by unerring Wisdom 
to work out certain ends. Her trials and troubles, 
thus borne with submission to the Divine will, were 
consequently mixed with some sweetness whose taste 
remained when the bitterness had passed away. But 
this hour, this blow which she saw threatening over- 
head, was the sharpest, the heaviest of all. It would 
leave a sting in her heart and a brand upon her son 
never to be forgotten or effaced. Could Piers write 
upon his own brow the shame and reproach he had 
flung so relentlessly upon his cousin’s? Time only 
could answer the harrowing question. 

As these thoughts were passing in her mind, 
Curtis came softly and called her away. Captain 
Ashworth was below. 


CHAPTER XXXVII.—BELLERIVE, 


Horr was in her favourite place on the balcony of 
the apartment at Bellerive, which again constituted 
Mrs. Stanmore’s home for the autumn. A cursory 
glance will show that it is not the Hope of the 
previous year. Her face ever varied in expression 
with the thoughts that passed through her mind, and 
these were rather different from what they were a 
few months ago. In character she was the same 
useful, practical Hope, but the page of romance had 
been turned, and she was beginning to peruse its 
bewitching tale. 

The previous summer she had been happy enough, 
pleased with the novelty of her situation, glad tu be 
Ada’s companion, and ever ready to offer a countless 
number of those small kindnesses by which an 
unselfish nature adds so considerably to the comfort 
of an invalid. Instinctively thoughtful for others, 
these gentle charities were as strong in her as ever, 
yet into her own life had come a sweetness unknown 
before, a brightness that threw its own colouring 
everywhere, tinting with rainbow dyes the ordinary 
details of her daily life. 

She was not thinking of anything in particular as 
she now stood looking out on the familiar scene. 
The river flowed at a little distance, smoothly as 
it used to do, but darker than usual to-day, for there 
was no sunshine. Sober clouds veiled its splendour, 
casting a pleasant shade over the water and the 
rocks. A far-stretching belt of pines, with their 
sombre foliage severely defined by the leaden sky 
around, might have had a gloomy aspect to some; to 
her they were beautiful, for she was in the mood 
that shed light wherever she gazed, and could add 
the golden fringe wherever it was needed. Her 
intelligent eyes, always fine, now soft and full of 
soul, sometimes wandered about her, and sometimes 
rested their dark lashes upon her cheek, as if to 
enjoy more deeply the pleasant impressions a had 
Z 
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gathered together. The mouth was never still, it 
dimpled and trembled, and softly sighed as if it had 
a tale to tell if it choose. The young girl was 
supremely happy, and showed it very simply, but not 
to Piers. To him she was shy and reticent. Charm- 
ing as she was in her timid confidence and proud 
humility, he would have been more satisfied could 
he have felt the same trust in her affection that he 
had in her word. 

‘¢ After labour, relaxation is sweetest. I have 
written all my letters, and no one shall claim you 
now but myself. What shall we do this afternoon ?” 

Hope turned her glowing face towards Piers, who 
joined her on the balcony, and gave a ready answer— 
“What you please. I will take my work to the 
river, if you like to fish.” 

‘““No, I want to talk. My stay here is rapidly 
drawing to aclose. Only three days more. What, 
little woman, not a word! Will you not say that 
you are sorry ?”’ 

‘I am sorry,” promptly replied Hope. 

‘‘T must see you say so as well as hear—now 
again.” 

“T am sorry,”’ repeated Hope obediently, at the 
same time half frustrating his wishes by closing her 
eyes, for he had raised her little face with his hand, 
and was looking down upon it searchingly. 

“Say after me,” he continued, ‘“‘ Piers, you are 
not such a bad fellow as I used to think you. I 
believe in you. I will trust you. I will accompany 
you to India—to the world’s end, ifnecessary. I will 
love you very much; I will never misjudge you 
again, and I will be your good, patient, darling wife 
whenever you are ready to claim me.” 

Hope got through part of her prescribed speech 

pretty well, but before she came to the last promise, 
she snatched away her head and dropped it over his 
arm. 
‘* Will you not let me hear you say that before I go 
away?” asked Piers, coaxingly. ‘‘ You know you 
are my Hope in every sense of the word. To-morrow 
then, if not to-day. Now look up and tell me what 
I can do for you? Ask something of me. What do 
you most wish?” 

‘‘ Nothing in particular.” 

‘You must give me the satisfaction of feeling that 
I can procure you pleasure of some kind. What can 
I do for you, little pet? You see that I am your 
dutiful slave.” 

Though Captain Ashworth condescended to utter 
the foolish sentence, he contradicted the spirit of it 
by his actions, which evinced more authority than 
obedience. Instead of observing the respectful dis- 
tance his profession implied, he held Hope a prisoner, 
and might have added other words of equal wisdom, 
had he not been roughly made sensible that he was 
straying away from the paths of reason and common 
sense. It is one thing to talk nonsense to the beloved 
one who listens with a rosy smile and uncritical ear ; 
it is another, and trying too, even to a bold man, to 
discover that he has been making himself ridiculous 
in the eyes of a cold and uninterested spectator. 

‘*My poor child! to what nonsense you are 
obliged to listen!’”? Thus mercilessly did Mrs. 
Stanmore disturb the happy téte-a-téte, and bring 
to the bar of cool judgment expressions untrans- 
latable in every language but one. In spite of 
himself Piers showed his annoyance. The hot 


blood rushing to his temples invaded every part 
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visible. Mrs. Stanmore, enjoying his vexation, 
laughed pitilessly, saying,— 

‘‘A man paying court always looks more or less 
a fool; and well he may be, for he is defying truth 
and possibility. He expects others to believe in him 
when he does not believe in himself; a robust be- 
lief that must be, and yet we see it daily given. 
What silly things he can bring himself to say. 
There, don’t look so aggrieved, Hope. I don’t 
blame you. Why should you be wiser than others? 
It is a portion of the curse entailed by Eve, and, to 
my mind, the most degrading part of it, that 
her daughters should listen to these tirades with 
a blindfold judgment, and suck in man’s flattery 
as bees sip honey, and from the same sources, 
weeds as well as flowers. We know which predomi- 
nate. Don’t take it in greedily—don’t let your good 
sense be weakened by what means nothing,” she 
added, in a softer tone, for Hope was regarding her 
with a wistful, anxious look. ‘‘ Answer me, child, 
for you are no goose; do you seriously believe that 
now, or at any time in your future life, you will 
turn this tall, resolute, self-willed nephew of mine 
into a lackey—to fetch and carry, to come here and 
go there at your bidding. Poor little thing! it will 
be quite the other way by-and-by. You must then 
be thankful if your ‘dutiful slave’ does not turn 
into a tyrannical master. I know them, these 
social lords, as they would be; not one in fifty is 
worthy to sit down in the presence of a good woman, 
though she be but a household drudge.” 

‘‘ Aunt,” said Piers, sternly, prepared to contest 
her statement. 

‘“‘ Nephew,” retorted Mrs. Stanmore, in the same 
tone, secretly enjoying his indignation. ‘ You must 
allow that if there is to be a slave at all, the réles 
will be inverted. What husband does not expect 
his wife to serve, and, either by fair means or rough, 
by soft words or hard, does not exact service, what- 
ever the lover may promise in the halcyon days of 
courtship? Look at Piers’ fierce face now; is it not 
enough of itself to take away all the glamour his 
fine talk may have thrown over your eyes? That 
displeasure is for me you will say—yes, just now it 
is; but you will call it up, too, sometimes, and 
when his wife, his own possession, he will not think 
it necessary to observe towards you the restraint 
which courtesy imposes upon every man, calling 
himself a gentleman, towards a lady. Was there 
ever a man the perfect gentleman towards his wife? 
ever one in whom the consciousness of property and 
power did not develop some seeds of the selfishness 
ingrained in his nature? You are truthful, Hope— 
tell me, can you seriously believe every word Piers 
has been saying to you?” 

Instead of answering, Hope looked at Captain 
Ashworth for him to take up his own defence, but 
without accepting the challenge, he contented himself 
with the remark that it was his sincere desire that 
Hope would never regret the confidence she placed 
in him. 

‘“‘That is beside the mark,” said Mrs. Stanmore. 
‘“‘T defy you to assert that you have the most distant 
idea of indulging the caprices of Mrs. Piers Ash- 
worth, or suffering her to take the reins.” 

“IT do not suppose that the lady to whom you 
allude will have any caprices, and certainly she will 
have no desire to be the domestic whip.” 

“Qui sait?” was Mrs. Stanmore’s provoking 
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is often woman’s best armour, the only defence 
against her natural tyrant.” 

‘‘You are going too far,” said Piers, angrily, 
“and are recklessly indiscreet. If my little Hope 
were not a sensible girl you would frighten her. 
Granted that I have said some foolish things, there 
was this much truth in them, that I found them 
pleasant to say; and she must take them as un- 
worthy representations of feelings deeper and better 
than the words expressed. Will you not, my 
darling ? ” 

There was no negative on Hope’s face, so Piers, 
turning her towards Mrs. Stanmore, said triumph- 
antly, ‘‘ We know that my aunt, on some points, is 
very eccentric—do we not, little woman? and to be 
eccentric is to deviate from the usual course.” 

‘Elysium while it lasts,” returned Mrs. Stan- 
more, with a sagacious nod. ‘‘To falter, fade, and 
perish is the doom of better things than what man 
calls love. Yet every thoughtless woman listens to 
the Syren voice, and would enter her fool’s paradise 
if a hundred counsels warned her off. My marriage 
was the one folly of my life, yet my husband was a 
good man.” Mrs. Stanmore having mounted her 
hobby, could not immediately descend from it. 
“The best men are self-worshippers,” she continued. 
“The Greek philosopher reclining on his couch, and 
worshipping the Deity in himself, is only an ex- 
aggerated illustration of a broad principle.” 

‘Small as she is, my Hope has more brains than 
your philosopher,” said Piers, warmly. ‘She will 
not expect perfect bliss, nor shall I. She will not 
require her husband to be faultless, but she will bear 
with him; she will be bright and good-tempered, 
and he will do his best to make her happy.” 

‘‘His best!” repeated Mrs. Stanmore, contemp- 
tuously. ‘That gives him a wide margin. Poor 
little thing! and is that really all he dares to pro- 
mise you?” 

“You are not afraid, are you?’ asked Piers, 
rather seriously, when Mrs. Stanmore left the room 
with this Parthian shot. 

No; Hope was not afraid, but subdued. The 
feelings of joy and trust, so deep a little while ago, 
were penklel, and Piers, shy perhaps of being 
overheard and again encountering his aunt’s caustic 
comments, had none of those tender words on his lips, 
which, however meaningless to an accidental hearer, 
have a magic sweetness to the ear addressed. 

How ditterent now appeared that same landscape 
which a little while ago she had thought so beauti- 
ful. The river was black, and the dark trees looked 
far from cheerful. Piers’ voice, however, had its 
usual pleasant ring as he told her what she knew 
perfectly well, that there was no sun to day. 
“Would you like to go to the old castle?” he 
asked. ‘‘It may be my last chance of accompany- 
ing you. Hitherto it has been too warm to take 
you a walk so exposed, but now—” he looked 
around, and then took out his watch. ‘If we go at 
once we shall be back by my aunt’s dinner-time.” 
Hope had often wished to go there, but for the 
reasons just given Piers had always put her off. 

“‘T shall have you to myself up there,’ he con- 
tinued, “‘with no malignant fairy working her 
weird spells against me.” He could not forgive 
Mrs. Stanmore for making him ridiculous. 

“At this distance I cannot tell how my affairs 
may be going on in England, nor when I shall have 
to sail. I may perhaps leave you here till the end of 
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the autumn, or I may claim you earlier. You are 
an honest little thing, so if you will kindly give me 
the promise I asked of you a few minutes ago, I 
shall leave Bellerive content. If not—” 

Hope looked up with visible anxiety. 

“‘T shall run away with you and marry you at 
once,” he added, laughing. ‘‘ Put on your hat, and 
we will begin our walk.” 

It might be somewhat cowardly—no man is always 
a hero; but it is absolutely certain that Piers glanced 
around to see that no Mrs. Stanmore was near, and 
then raised the small fingers to his lips. 

He was not altogether satisfied at leaving Hope 
under his aunt’s influence. Though she had con- 
sented to accompany him to India, he knew that she 
made some sacrifice, and he probably exaggerated it. 
Partly from shyness, partly because she had thought 
too little of love to understand its signs, Hope was 
particularly reserved, and in the eyes of Piers 
seemed more bound by the harsh bond of promise 
than by the tender tie of a true attachment. ‘The 
latter was coming, he hoped and believed, but he 
would rather have had her near him, under her own 
or his mother’s roof, until the day came that gave 
her to him altogether. Mrs. Stanmore, kind in the 
main, had agreed to take her to England for the 
marriage, stipulating only to keep her with Ada as 
long as possible. 

It was one of those sombre afternoons when 
nature does nothing to exhilarate; a peaceful calm 
for those disposed to enjoy it being all she seemed 
inclined to promise. Yet Hope was becoming happy 
again. Seated by Piers in the very spot whence she 
had last year fled in such alarm to encounter hours 
of solitary misery, she was listening to words which 
have a strangely pleasant melody to most hearers. 
By the eagerness with which she heard; by the cold 
chill Mrs. Stanmore’s comments, when remembered, 
threw over her; by the soft dewdrops with which 
her eyes translated her satisfaction as Piers expressed 
gratitude for her plighted word; by the joy, the con- 
scious pride she felt when assured that she was a 
necessity, a charm, and treasure in his future life; 
by her trembling emotion when called upon to set 
the seal of her lips upon her promises,—Hope learned 
the certainty that this Piers had grown strangely 
dear to her. 

‘‘T am half afraid to leave you under my aunt’s 
influence. Tell me every foolish word she says to 
you. Forewarned is to be forearmed. And now it 
is time to return,” said Piers, lifting her from the 
wall, and commencing a rapid descent down the hill. 
The gloomy trees among which she had lost herself 
the previous year were soon left behind. There had 
been no time to visit the cottage of Beppo’s mother, 
as was proposed; the seconds, minutes, and half- 
hours having gone by too quickly, as they always do 
when the voice that speaks is telling a tale which the 
listener delights to hear. Listen, listen, little Hope, 
for who knows if an interrupted story will ever be 
resumed ? 

‘“‘ A quarter to six, quite in time to get ready for 
dinner. How good we are, my Hope and I,” said 
Piers, as they entered the hall.- Two telegrams 
were put into his hand while he was speaking. 
Having little experience of telegrams, Hope felt 
anxious, and, of her own accord, placed her hand 
within his as they ascended the staircase. Thinking 
it might be an immediate summons home, and 
signifying an early departure for India, she followed, 
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him into the sitting-room to hear the news. Piers 
opened ono of the envelopes—it chanced to be the 
first written. He read, ‘‘ Ray very ill, a severe acci- 
dent; come quickly.” Passing the telegram to Hope 
without speaking, he tore off the cover of the other, 
dropped the paper as soon as he glanced at it, and 
with a low moan sat down on the nearest chair, flung 
his arms on the table, and rested his head upon 
them. Hope took up the telegram. The worst, the 
very worst, had happened. Ray was no more. 

‘“Poor Ray! dear, dear Ray,” murmured Hope 
with tears, a tribute of grief that came spontaneously 
to her. Like most of those who had approached Ray 
near enough, she had always appreciated him. 

The continued silence of Piers began to make her 
uneasy, yet she scarcely liked to speak to him. 
Whilst doubtful what to say, he raised his head from 
the table, and, without speaking, supported it on his 
hands, which wére pressed tightly against his face. 
Not a word or sigh escaped him, only tears; for 
Hope, to her own increased distress, soon perceived 
that his fingers were wet. 

‘If I am anything to him, it is surely my place to 
try and console him,” thought she, and then remem- 
bered how earnestly she had urged him to see Ray 
before coming abroad, how he had always put off the 
meeting, and had only, after repeated entreaty, pro- 
mised to see his cousin before he left for India. All 
this recurred to Hope, while a feeling of awe, mixed 
with grief, for the frustrated purpose gathered about 
her. 


The two cousins were parted for ever, and un- | 


reconciled. A whole volume of sadness lay in the 
sorrowful fact. Keenly indeed she felt for Piers; 
but that was not enough. She must try and comfort 
him. He had just called her the joy and blessing of 
his life, and should she be silent in one of its darkest 
hours? ‘‘ Piers, dear Piers,” she said, in a low 
voice, timidly laying her hand on his shoulder. She 
could have fallen on his neck and wept with him, 
so much did she enter into his unavailing regret, 
but an indefinable doubt restrained her. His total 
silence, his self-abstraction, by which he appeared to 
express the wish to be left alone in his sorrow—to 
isolate himself even from her, of whose sympathy he 
was so well assured—first pained, then chilled her. 
After another unsuccessful attempt to attract his 
notice, she, too, became silent and still, except for 
the quick-drawn breath which came in little gasps 
from her throat. What could she do? How could 
she arrest the current that was beginning to circulate 
through her imagination ? 

Mixed with her sorrowing for Ray was the recol- 
lection that Clarice was free to be wooed—that in 
wedding Piers she would not now doom herself to 
poverty and insignificance, and that the old love 
might, some future day, waken again for them both. 
Clarice might not mind going to India, were it neces- 
sary. Was Piers himself alive to a contingency 
which would affect the lives of them all? Had his 
thoughts at the present moment a colouring he would 
be ashamed to show ? 

She felt icy cold, and moved away from him to the 
other side of the.table. A painful tightness gathered 
about her heart, making her respiration difficult. 

‘*Clarice is so beautiful,” she said to herself, with- 
out heeding the slight she was unintentionally offer- 
ing to Ray’s memory; “so grand, so captivating 
sometimes, what more likely than that she should 
fascinate Piers again if she chooses to regard him 








with favour. She is rich now, and may wish to 
make up for the past.” 

Hope did not then know that Piers was the owner 
of the manor. 

How would Piers act under such eircumstances ? 
He had vehemently resented her rejection; would he 
resent it still ? 

Another glance at the motionless figure did not 
re-assure her. ‘‘I am certain he is thinking of 
Clarice,”’ she thought. ‘If ever she looks at him 
with her fine eyes in tears, and murmurs in his ears 
a soft peccavi, would he, could he, turn away? Would 
he think of me, ‘the little brown moth at home,’ 
except to compare me disadvantageously with such 
undisputed loveliness—with one whom he says he 
loved with passionate intenseness? Are such intense 
feelings ever forgotten ?” 

Hope thought not, and her little heart ached with 
a dull, heavy pain. She seemed standing on some 
dangerous point from which neither advancement 
nor retreat was possible without falling into a gulf 
where sorrow of some kind must be her companion. 
Perhaps, too, there was a tinge of pride in the 
severity of her resolution not to put herself forward, 
nor to make any claim on his attention. ‘‘ He must 
take me of his own free will or not at all,’’ she said 
to herself, proudly; but the humble spirit speedily re- 
turned. ‘‘If only this had happened earlier, I could 
have borne it, but now—now—.” 

With a deep sense of injury she reviewed the last 
two months: how zealously he had set himself to 
please her; the perilous charm of his protective 
kindness, added to the oft-repeated assurance that 
the comfort and happiness of his Indian life de- 
pended upon her. Was all this paling from his 
memory—perhaps already forgotten, effaced by the 
revival of another sentiment? She could not but 
recollect how fondly he had remembéred Clarice. 
First surmising what might happen, then fearing it, 
she succeeded in making herself thoroughly miserable 
with distrust, and when Piers at length raised his 
head, and said he must leave Bellerive by the 
diligence that evening, sho kept aloof and silent 
while he remained in the room. 

Twice was Hope commissioned by Mrs. Stanmore 
to call Piers to dinner, and each time she sent Belton 
in her stead. ‘The meal was nearly over when he 
made his appearance. As he had to make up for 
lost time, and Mrs. Stanmore insisted on his eating, 
there was little opportunity for conversation, had he 
even been disposed for it, which evidently was not 
the case. 

Just before twilight the diligence arrived. Piers 
had been in and out of the room, and sometimes 
walking up and down it, but always silent and ab- 
stracted. He was buried in his own self-upbraidings, 
mourning in bitterness an angry past which could 
never be effaced or softened. 

“Go and walk with him,” said Ada, compas- 
sionating Hope’s anxious face. She saw only their 
common sorrow—both grieving for Ray, and both 
unwilling to part. But Hope sat still until some 
one said that the diligence was coming, when she 
rose and waited for Piers to come to her. 

It was a hurried and a silent farewell; Piers 
could not, and Hope would not, speak. Contrary to 
her general character, she was selfish now, so far 
that, while still capable of rising to the heroism of 
putting others before herself, she omitted the less 
lofty duty of putting herself in the place of others. 
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PORTSMOUTH: NOW, AND IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


BY WILLIAM H. G. KINGSTON. 


ORTSMOUTH should be seen from the sea. 
Coming in by St. Helen’s, we pass the cheese- 
shaped forts of granite and iron rising out of the 
water between the east end of the Isle of Wight and 
Southsea Castle on the mainland, which are to be 
united in war time by lines of torpedoes and the 
wires of electric batteries. Far off ahead, on the 
summit of the green slopes of Portsdown Hill, 
appears an appropriate landmark, the obelisk- 
shaped monument to Nelson, and the outline can be 
traced of a portion of the cordon, twenty miles in 
length, of the newly-erected forts which sweeps by 
it, extending from Langston on the east to Stokes 
Bay on the west; while along the shore on either 
side are two lines of glistening white fortifications, 
sheltering guns of heavy calibre, the guardians of 
the entrance to the harbour. They give us the 
assurance that any hostile fleet or invading army 
would find it a hard job to set fire to the Dockyard 
or blow up the Victory. Having passed Point 
Battery and Blockhouse Fort, the harbour is gained, 
and Nelson’s ship appears floating on the surface, 
and the Duke of Wellington not far off, big enough 
almost to hoist her on board; and nearer to us the 
gallant old St. Vincent, now employed in training 
boys for the navy; while farther up, in dim perspec- 
tive, are seen numerous yellow-painted hulks, magni- 
ficent structures, with names allied to England’s 
naval glory, though the apertures in their sternposts 
to admit screws show that they are of modern date. 
Their fighting days, however, are done, and they 
here await listlessly a call to some peaceful employ- 
ment, or the doom of ancient barks, to be igno- 
miniously broken up for firewood. 

To obtain a sight of the navy of the present we 
must look to our right, where, off the dockyard quays, 
thickly cluster, at the time we write, black monsters 
of varied forms and rig. Some it is difficult to be- 
lieve can be sea-going craft. They are more like 
gigantic coal-barges with strange erections on their 
decks than anything else afloat. The most remark- 
able, perhaps, is the Devastation. Her freeboard is 
but a few feet above the water; amidships rises an 
iron structure supporting a hurricane-deck, the only 
tenable spot in a sea-way; while at either end is a 
circular revolving turret, containing two guns of the 
weight of thirty-five tons, to throw shot of 700 lbs. 
To comprehend the prodigious size of these projec- 
tiles, it should be known that the heaviest shots 
thrown by the Victory at Trafalgar weighed only 
82lbs. By means of steam machinery, these enor- 
mous guns are worked with as few men as the com- 
erpbe | light ones of former days, the shot being 
ifted and slid into them by a contrivance which can 
best be described as an overhead railway. One man 
can work it. It was designed by Mr. Cunningham, 
the well-known inventor of various appliances for 
moving heavy guns, as also of the self-reefing top- 
sail. A sistor ship to the Devastation, the Thunderer, 
1s in the Basin, in course of completion, and there 
are many other craft of the same type, though of 
less size and power. We see several high-sided 
turret-ships, and a still larger number of broadside 
ironclads, which are so built as to be able to train 
some of their guns fore and aft. Though they lack 








the beauty of the ships of the past, they are not 
destitute of symmetry, and when the mind contem- 
plates them as machines of mighty power, even a 
sailor’s eye can regard them with complacency. 

Landing at the Dockyard, as we walk past the 
lines of lofty sheds, we hear from all directions the 
ringing clank of iron, instead of, as in days of yore, 
the dull thud of the shipwright’s mallet; and we 
see the ground under each strewed with vibs and 
beams and sheets of iron ready to be fixed to the 
vast skeletons within. Though we can no longer 
sing, ‘‘ Hearts of oak are our ships,” or talk of ‘the 
wooden walls of old England,” a fine class of vessels 
is being built of the time-honoured material, with 
the addition of an iron lining, some, like the ‘‘Shah” 
launched in 1873, being classed as frigates, and 
others of smaller size as corvettes. They are fitted 
with machinery, but are fully rigged, and will re- 
joice the hearts of true-bred seamen. The enormous 
white-painted, richly-gilt troop-ships lying alongside 
the quays, which run through the Suez Canal to 
India, are veritable things of the present. 

A powerful steam-crane now lifts the largest guns, 
the heaviest masts, and other weights, into their 
places. Tramways and railways, with steam loco- 
motives, run in all directions, and do the work 
which the yellow-coated convicts with chains to their 
legs once lazily performed, they happily having 
been removed, free labourers alone being employed. 
Brunel’s famed machinery still shapes from the 
rough mass of wood with wondrous accuracy and 
speed the polished block, fit for use. He, by-the-by, 
could not claim to be the originator, though he 
greatly improved on the invention, and adapted it to 
steam-power, of Mr. Walter Taylor, of Portswood, 
near Southampton, who for fifty years before had 
had a block-making machine worked by water, from 
which he supplied the navy. Fire is naturally 
dreaded in the Dockyard, and efficient precautions 
are taken to guard against it. Notwithstanding this, 
several buildings and sheds were not long since burned 
down. Nearly a century ago an ardent lover of 
liberty, still spoken of as Jack the Painter, under the 
belief that he should thus forward freedom’s cause, 
set fire to the Rope-house, which, being filled with 
hemp, pitch, and tar, was calculated to cause the 
destruction of all the buildings around. Jack escaped 
from the yard unsuspected, and was making his way 
along the Fareham road, when, having asked a 
carter to give him a lift, he pointed out the cloud of 
smoke rising in the distance, observing that he 
guessed whence it proceeded. This, when a hue- 
and-cry was raised, made the carter recollect his pas- 
senger, who was captured, tried, and convicted. He 
was hung near the Dockyard gates, on a gibbet 
sixty-four feet high, formed out of the mizen-mast of 
the Arethusa frigate. Thence he was taken down 
and suspended in chains on Blockhouse Point, at the 
mouth of the harbour. There the body of Jack the 
Painter, according to the barbarous custom of those 
days, remained gibbeted for several years, a warning 
to all who might contemplate following his example. 

The original Excellent gunnery ship has been re- 
placed by a new Excellent, to which two others have 
been added, moored stem and stern ahead of her, 
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to afford the accommodation required by officers study- 
ing gunnery and the use of the torpedo. They now 
reside at the Royal Naval College, in the Dockyard. 
The Victory no longer carries the flag of the port ad- 
miral, but reposes in dignified idleness as an honoured 
relic of the past. On board, her antique appearance 
strikes a naval visitor more than does her hull out- 
side. A brass plate on her deck marks the spot 
where Nelson fell. He was carried to the midship- 
man’s berth in the cockpit, a gloomy, confined place, 
very different to the messrooms of the young officers 
of the present day. Here an inscription on the 
ship’s sido points out where the great admiral 
breathed his last. It is to be hoped that now the 
old ship is no longer required for practical purposes, 
she may be fitted up exactly as she was at Trafalgar. 
When about to embark for the last time from the 
shores of England, Lord Nelson, having travelled by 
a postchaise from London during the night, break- 
fasted early in the morning at the corner house oppo- 
site the guard-house going out to Southsea. One of 
the Victory’s anchors planted on Southsea beach 
marks the spot where he stepped on board his barge. 

Portsmouth proper stands on what in official docu- 
ments is called the island of Portsea. The present 
fortifications, begun by James u, were finished in 
the reign of William m1. In Henry vim’s days two 
round towers guarded the entrance of the harbour, 
one still existing on the Portsmouth side, the other 
on the opposite side, where Blockhouse Fort now 
stands. ‘There was also, Leland tells us, ‘‘ a mighty 
chain of yron to draw from towre to towre.” The 
other part of the fortifications consisted, he writes, 
‘of a mud waulle armed with timbre, with a ditch 
without.” Between Portsmouth and the Dockyard 
existed Portsmouth Common, covered with furze. 
Houses being built on it, the town of Portsea came 
into existence, when it was thought necessary to 
erect the present Portsea lines, which extend from 
Portsmouth and embrace the Dockyard. They were 
completed in 1809, but the wide-spreading district of 
Landport having since sprung up, they are rendered 
useless, and are being demolished. On the opposite 
side of Portsmouth in those days was a marshy dis- 
trict, with a few fishermen’s huts scattered on the 
drier portions, known as Southsea Common. Having 
been well drained, a large town, one of the plea- 
santest of watering-places towards the end of the 
Peninsular war, began to rise on it, adding not a 
little to the prosperity of Portsmouth. Intimately 
connected with Portsmouth, across the harbour, is 
Gosport, which, though described by Leland in the 
reign of Henry vur as ‘‘a small fisher village,” is 
spoken of by William of Malmesbury, who calls it 
Goa’s port, asa place of some importance. Goa’s port 
has been corrupted into Gosport, say some; while 
others assert that the name is derived from the gorse 
or furze which grew around it. It now covers more 
ground than Portsmouth, and contains a fine naval 
hospital, extensive barracks, and the Royal Clarence 
Victualling Establishment, at which the bread used 
in the navy is manufactured by steam machinery, 
entering in the form of sacks of wheat at one end of 
the building, and coming out in the form of well- 
baked hexagonal biscuits at the other. 

Five miles up the harbour, which expands into a 
broad estuary, stands old Porchester Castle, built by 
William the Conqueror, an addition to the fortifica- 
tions of a town long before existing—the Portsmouth 
of ancient days. It was the great naval port of the 





Romans, where their proud galleys rode in safety 
after the conquest of the island. For centuries 
Porchester remained the chief naval station of the 
kingdom; but the mud collecting about it, and ships 
of greater draught coming into use, modern Ports- 
mouth, to which many of the inhabitants removed, 
sprang up in the reign of Henry 1. A charter 
being granted to the new town by Richard 1, it 
increased and Porchester declined. During the 
contest with Napoleon, French prisoners of war, 
to the number of several thousands, were con- 
fined in the Castle, and on board the hulks moored 
off it. Here many lived for several years, grumb- 
ling, fighting duels among themselves with pen- 
knives or scissors at the end of sticks instead of 
rapiers, manufacturing a variety of articles for sale, 
beautiful ships of bone being the most notable, and 
in forming plans for escaping. Some succeeded, but 
many were suffocated in the mud, or shot by the 
sentinels, when attempting to wade on shore. That 
they were ill off for provisions at times there is no 
doubt, but not so badly provided with food as a 
French colonel, who escaped by breaking his parole, 
and wrote a book, affirmed. By his account, an 
officer who came to inspect the Castle having left 
his horse in the courtyard, the famished prisoners 
dispatched the animal, devouring it on the spot, and 
by the time the owner returned the stirrup-irons and 
bit alone remained! 

To return to Portsmouth and its associations. 
From the water the tops of the houses alone are 
seen, with the tower of St. Thomas’s Church rising 
above them, surmounted by an appropriate weather- 
cock, a gilt copper ship under full sail. Often may 
be heard afar the sound of its peal of efficient bells, 
brought from the Roman tower in Dover Castle by 
the gallant Admiral Sir George Rooke, and bestowed 
by him, or rather by Prince George of Denmark 
through his intercession, on the town he loved so 
well. The most notable feature of Portsmouth, con- 
sidered as a town, is its wide and handsome High 
Street, leading directly through it to Broad Street 
and the Point, not unknown to fame. COontrasted 
with the bustle of old war times, it had for some 
years a subdued aspect, and the grumblers, who 
declared that the navy was going to ruin, asserted 
that grass grew in the roadway. It has wonderfully 
revived, however, and lately it was all alive with gay 
banners and countless devices and brimming over 
with enthusiasm as the Black Watch, and the other 
gallant regiments from Ashantee, marched proudly 
through it. Portsmouth is now noted as the most 
healthy town in England. Its moral aspect has also 
very greatly improved ; its low dancing rooms and 
other sinks of iniquity have disappeared, and vice 
no longer stalks abroad, as it did when Peter Simple 
went to sea, and long afterwards. Other changes 
have also come over it. The Blue Postesses, where 
that gallant young naval officer was told that “the 
midshipmen leave their chestesses, call for tea and 
toastesses, and sometimes forget to pay for their 
breakfastesses,”” was a few years ago burned to the 
ground ; and the Fountain is shut up; but the famous 
old George, honoured by admirals and post captains, 
and the Star and Garter, the rendezvous of lieu- 
tenants, still flourish, albeit no prize money fills the 
pockets of their customers, and the railway carries 
them away with too great speed to London. Admiral 
Keppel’s Head also still smiles a grim welcome to 
the class of officers who have ever faithfully fre- 
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quented that well-known inn. The Point, the chief 
landing-place in days of yore, is busy enough still, 
but not as it used to be. Long-visaged Jews, with 
cases of pinchbeck watches and mock jewellery, 
are no longer seen there. The scores of wherries 
with squabbling watermen have dwindled to a half- 
dozen old boats owned by ancient mariners, who 
bemoan in piteous tones their want of custom, and 
plead hard for a fare; a tramway runs down it 
through the High Street; a huge steam bridge and 
two active steam launches convey the thronging pas- 
sengers across the harbour. Many are the curious 
scenes which have taken place at the Point. It was 
at the Point that, in 1809, while some troops were 
disembarking, a fearful explosion took place, caused 
by a woman with a child in her arms, who sat 
unknowingly on a cask of gunpowder smoking a 
pipe, till, happening to knock out the ashes, she and 
ali around were blown into the air. 

No; the old uproarious days can never return, when 
upwards of forty sail of the line were often anchored 
at Spithead, with numberless other craft, their masts 
literally hiding the then modest village of Ryde 
from view, and dashing frigates came weekly in with 
rich prizes in tow, or ships were paid off, each man 
of their crews receiving a hundred pounds, and often 
more, for pay and prize money. Over the Saturnalia 
which then took place it were well to draw the veil. 
Harpies of both sexes preyed on Jack until they had 
fleeced him of his last shilling. They were allowed 
in shoals to assail him, even on board his ship. 
Dancing saloons, where the wildest orgies took place, 
were open to welcome him, liquor-shops tempted 
him at every turn, and if he escaped these attrac- 
tions, he had recourse to all sorts of eccentric means 
to spend his rhino. If of unsocial disposition, he 
would charter a coach and four, and in solitary 
grandeur drive about the country, refusing to take 
change for his guineas at the inns where he stopped 
for refreshment, and scattering his silver among 
the boys on the village green; but generally Jack 
was fond of company, and it was no unusual spec- 
tacle to see a dozen or more carriages driving up High 
Street loaded with stalwart seamen seated inside, or 
perched on the roof, singing and shouting with 
stentorian voices, and deeming themselves the 
happiest of mortals. More frequently Jack de- 
lighted to display himself rolling along with massive 
chain pendent from his fob, rings on his fingers, love- 
lecks and earrings, handkerchief tied loosely round 
his neck, and open shirt-collar, as ready to treat all he 
met as to quarrel with any who interfered with him. 
Not one but many hundreds of jovial fellows, either 
just paid off or liberty men, were often to be seen thus 
enjoying themselves among numerous visitors come 
to welcome or bid farewell to friends; naval and mili- 
tary officers hurrying to and fro; Jews with their 
wares ; coaches driving in with red-coated guards, 
long horns and blunderbusses slung behind; post- 
chaises dashing along with despatches or captains 
about to join their ships. No wonder that the town 
was alive and trade flourished. Southampton, not 
Portsmouth, claims Charles Dibdin, but his stirring 
songs were nightly sung and enthusiastically received 
at the theatre frequently patronised by Jack. On one 
occasion an enterprising manager had introduced a 
piece well calculated, he believed, to interest his audi- 
ence. In the course of the drama a black-bearded pirate 
was about to carry off the lovely heroine, when her 
cry for help so aroused the feelings of the entranced 
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tars that, with loud cheers, springing from the pit 
over the heads of the orchestra, they boarded the 
stage, the pirate, dropping his captive, narrowly 
escaping with his life. On another occasion, when 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Othello” was the piece, a generous 
and indignant tar seized the stage Iago by the throat, 
saying ‘‘ I’ve had my eye on you for some time, you 
villain !” 

Some few more thoughtful than the rest did send 
their prize money to their friends, or deposited it in 
banks, but Jack generally mistrusted the banks. 
It is recorded that one peculiarly sagacious seaman, 
not knowing what to do with his cash, rammed it down 
the muzzle of a large gun which, with a companion, 
then stood near College Street. On his return some 
years afterwards he found the money safe. 

But though Jack was wont to enjoy unbounded 
licence and freedom on shore, it was but for a brief 
space. He sang with truth :— 


‘¢’'Twas in the great ship ‘Rover’ I sailed the world around ; 
For full ten years and over, I ne’er touched British ground ; 
And when at length I landed, I did not long remain— 
Found all my friends were stranded, so went to sea again.” 


He had indeed but few friends and many foes—land- 
sharks in every possible guise. Did he wish to take 
a spell on shore, the press-gang was on the watch 
for him. Crimps had their dens in Portsmouth, 
Gosport, and the surrounding yillages, into which 
he was beguiled, to be betrayed when his money 
was expended, or he had run up a score which his 
advanced wages would not cover. A dozen ortwenty 
stout fellows would be thus stowed away in fancied 
security when an armed press-gang would surround 
the house, burst open the doors, and after a desperate 
fight, and not a few broken heads, capture the whole 
of them. Good sailors were often scarce; ships had 
to be manned, howeyer. In most some able seamen 
were secured. If the captain was popular, volun- 
teers came in; if not, the rest of the crew was made 
up of pressed men, ’long-shore fellows, captured 
smugglers, sent to serve his Majesty instead of 
going to prison, jail-birds, broken-down attorneys, 
clerks out of employment, the off-scourings of the 
streets. They were badly fed, cheated, sworn at, 
unmercifully flogged. No wonder that insubordina- 
tion prevailed ; the mutiny at the Nore showed its 
extent. Some grievances were redressed, but matters 
were not really greatly mended. Courts-martial 
continued to be held on board the Gladiator at 
Portsmouth ; tyrannical captains had still unlimited 
power. In 1800 a large number of men were 
hanged at Portsmouth for haying participated in 
the horrible mutiny on board the Hermione. The 
infliction of two or three dozen lashes was a 
common occurrence on board ill-manned or ill- 
officered ships. A few of the more severe punish- 
ments are on record. John Brown, for writing a 
letter reflecting on the character of two officers, 
received one hundred lashes through the fleet. 
Thomas Hilton received five oodeel lashes, and 
Arthur Hughes, for desertion, three hundred; and 
shortly afterwards, three hundred men having 
deserted from their ships in Portsmouth Harbour 
within three months, as a warning to the rest, 
Thomas McCarthy, who had three times been con- 
victed of the offence, was, being considered incorri- 
gible, sentenced to be hanged. Others shared his fate. 
A flogging through the fleet was a most terrible 
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punishment. The culprit was rowed slowly in a 
boat, lashed to a grating, from ship to ship, and 
according to their number, he received so many 
lashes in sight of each. Death was not unfrequently 
the consequence. Happily there were many captains 
who, while they maintained strict discipline, were 
kind and considerate to their crews, and on board 
their ships punishment was rarely if ever inflicted. 
Even long after the grievances of which the seamen 
of the Royal Navy justly complained were redressed, 
and the power of captains to inflict punishment had 
been restricted, a strong mistrust of the service was 
felt by the sailors of the merchant marine, only in 
comparatively late years completely dissipated. 
Now a large number of the best men in the navy 
are brought up from their boyhood on board the 
8t. Vincent and other training-ships, and learn fully 
to appreciate the advantages they enjoy. 

In the days of which we speak, some officers gave 
way almost to as wild extravagances as their men. 
Fights with watchmen, wrenching off knockers, and 
disturbances of all sorts, in which they took the 
principal part, were common. Even captains showed 
but little respect to the authorities. One painted his 
ship black on one side and green on the other, on 
the plea that he had not sufficient paint allowed him 
to give both the same hue; a second wore a white 
cocked hat, declaring that the regulations did not 
mention the colour it was to be of, and that it was 
correct to the best of his judgment. A well-known 
eccentric captain having been ordered by the Admi- 
ralty not to go further from his ship than his gig 
could carry him, had her put on wheels; and being 
dragged triumphantly by his crew through Ports- 
mouth, proceeded on to London to expostulate with 
their lordships on the severity with which he had 
been treated. 

In days gone by a sentry-box, having a seat within, 
as was then the custom, stood on the Hard at Port- 
sea. One night a party of young captains coming 
down from a dinner party to embark found the 
sentry at his post but sound asleep, ensconced in 
his box. Punishment was his due. ‘They bethought 
them of a mode of astonishing him and others 
besides. Summoning their crews, box and sentry 
were carried on board one of their boats, trans- 
ported to Gosport, and then placed in upright posi- 
tion facing the water. Amazement and alarm 
seized the relief when neither sentry nor box 
were to be found. ‘The captain of the guard 
reported the circumstance to the fort major; the 
enemy, he affirmed, must be at hand; the garrison 
was aroused, the drawbridges hauled up. Daylight 
revealed the box and puzzled sentry, who protested 
that, though sober as a judge, he had no idea how 
he had been conveyed across the harbour. Number- 
less similar stories which were once current, but un- 
chronicled, are unknown to the present generation. 

Portsmouth has very many far more important 
memories of the past, which a visit to the churches 
and cemeteries of the neighbourhood must recall, as 
well as must a walk round the ramparts or along the 
Southsea Esplanade, where several interesting monu- 
ments have been erected. In the burial-ground of 
Kingston Church, about a mile from Portsea, lie in- 
terred those whose bodies were recovered after the 
Royal George, with nine hundred souls on board, 
foundered in August, 1782, at Spithead. Over them is 
placed a monument to the memory of the brave 
Admiral Kempenfelt, who at the moment was 
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writing in his cabin, and perished.* The ship had 
been heeled down on her larboard side by running her 
guns over till the lower deck port cills were just 
level with the water, in order that a water-cock on 
the starboard side might be got at. The sea was 
rougher than at first; casks of rum were being 
hoisted on board from a lighter, bringing the ship 
still more over. The carpenter, seeing the danger, 
reported it to the lieutenant of the watch, who obsti- 
nately refused to listen to him. A second time he went 
to the officer, who when too late turned the hands up 
to right ship by running the guns back into their 
former places. Five or six hundred men going over 
to the larboard side completed the work, aud the 
ship turned over with her masts in the water. In 
ten minutes she righted and went down, when those 
who had clambered through the ports on to her side 
were swept off. Two hundred were saved, among 
them the captain, one of the lieutenants, the late Sir 
Philip Durham, Port-Admiral of Portsmouth, a 
midshipman nine years old, and a little child found 
holding on to the wool of a sheep swimming from 
the wreck. He could not tell the names of his 
parents, and knew only that his was Jack, so he was 
called John Lamb, and was taken care of. Tho 
incident is introduced by that most graphic of sea 
writers Michael Scott, in his ‘‘ Cruise of the Midge.” 

In the year 1544 the inhabitants of Portsmouth, 
with bluff King Harry in their midst, witnessed from 
their mud and timber-formed ramparts a sea-fight 
on a grand scale for three days, when the English 
fleet assembled at Spithead, drove back a large 
French squadron under Admiral d’Annebant, who 
attempted to force his way through their midst for 
the purpose of capturing the Isle of Wight. Un- 
happily, that tall ship, the Mary Rose, which had 
borne the brunt of the action, went down with her 
gallant captain, Sir George Carew, and all his men, 
close by where the Royal George afterwards foun- 
dered. The French say their shot did the work; 
the English, the weight of the tall ship’s guns, aided 
by a sudden squall. At the gun wharf in Portsea those 
guns are to be seen won from the deep, some of 
brass, eight and nine-pounders, and one manufac- 
tured of wrought-iron bars secured by hoops, pigmy 
popguns compared to the seven hundred pounders of 
the present. Here also are some of the guns re- 
covered from the Royal George, the remains of which 
ship were blown to pieces by Colonel Pasley in 
1839. Close to the fatal spot, in 1701, the Edgar, 
of seventy-four guns, just arrived from Canada, blew 
up, her crew and their friends from the shore making 
merry with them, to the number of eight hundred 
souls, miserably perishing. At the end of the last 
century Portsmouth witnessed a grand but awful 
sight—the burning of the Boyne, of ninety-one guns. 
lasting from eleven a.m. to five p.m., when, after 
drifting from Spithead towards Southsea, her guns 
going off all the time, she blew up with a tremen- 
dous explosion. 

King George u1 often visited Portsmouth. On 
the 22nd June, 1773, he came to review the fleet of 
twenty-two ships of the line anchored at Spithead, 
when two hundred and thirty-two guns thundered 
forth to do him honour; but the grandest sight 
Portsmouth ever witnessed was in 1794, on the 26th 





* The catastrophe was witnessed by an old friend of the writer's 
family, Sir Nash Grose, from the Priory, near Ryde. He had just 
remarked, while looking through his telescope, ‘‘ That ship is too much 
on the heel,” when for a moment his attention was called off by some one, 
His next exclamation was, ‘‘ She is sinking!” 
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of June, when their Majesties arrived to visit Lord 
Howe, whose fleet and his prizes lay at anchor at 
Spithead, after his glorious victory of the first of the 
month. The King walked through the Dockyard to 
embark in his barge, with the sword vaiued at three 
thousand guineas to be presented to the gallant 
admiral tucked under his arm, amidst the shouts 
of the countless multitudes, while cannon were firing 
and flags flying in all directions. 

A monument in the burial-ground of the garrison 
chapel to the memory of General Sir Charles Napier 
recalls many of the most noted battles fought in 
India, while one in the form of an Irish cross on the 
Parade to the brave men of the 6th Regiment, who 
died while suppressing the Sepoy mutiny, reminds 
us of that event. 

Portsmouth, indeed, is full of the most interesting 
historical associations. In the High Street the 
talented Buckingham fell by the dagger of Fenton. 
Here Charles 1 landed after his journey to Spain, 
and in the register of the parish church is to be 
seen the entry of the marriage of Charles m with the 
Infanta of Portugal on the 22nd May, 1662. Here, 
in 1445, Queen Margaret was brought on shore very 
sea-sick during a storm of thunder and lightning, 
when she came to wed the Sixth Henry of unhappy 
memory. Queen Elizabeth paid more than one visit 
to Portsmouth, and by her orders the fortifications 
were strengthened. Sir Francis Drake arrived here 
in 1586, bringing with him the unfortunate colonists 
of Sir Walter Raleigh’s settlement in Virginia. Thus 
probably the first tobacco was smoked, as was the 
Sorange first eaten, in England at Portsmouth. By- 
the-by, the term “ grog,”’ it is said, came into use on 
board Admiral Vernon’s fleet, in which Smollet 
served during the expedition to Carthagena. Peter 
the Great, though he might not have laboured in 
the Dockyard, paid a visit to Portsmouth in April, 
1698, attended by that man of congenial spirit, the 
Marquis of Carmarthen, when they drank brandy 
and pepper for their refreshment. 

Never was Portsmouth more alive and flourishing 
than at the end of the last century; and when Napo- 
leon threatened the invasion of England, and all the 
country was up in arms, the town showed its 
patriotism and wealth by turning out such magnifi- 
cently-arrayed volunteers, that they obtained the 
name of the ‘‘Golden Goldfinches,’’ while their 
neighbours had that of the ‘‘ Portsea Peacocks ” 
bestowed on them. Though they never met a foe, 
they had the satisfaction of exhibiting themselves to 
tha Czar and the officers of a Russian squadron which 
came to Spithead, when a review of 5,000 troops 
took place on Southsea Common. 

At Portsmouth were born Charles Dickens, Chatter- 
ton the harpist, and Mrs. Mellon, the most fascinating 
of actresses, née Woolgar, a name common among 
seafaring men on the coast, who ultimately became 
the wife of Mr. Coutts, the banker. In 1800 the 
first soup-kitchen in England was opened at Gosport, 
before that established in London ; and Portsmouth 
is justly proud of that true philanthropist, John 
Pound, who, with humble means, originated and 
superintended the first ragged school in the kingdom. 
In a street not far from the Fountain Hotel is a 
building raised to his memory, called the John 
Pound’s Memorial Ragged School, where a large 
number of poor and homeless children are cared for. 

Another institution calculated to be of very great 
benefit to those to whom the country owes so much 








—our brave soldiers and sailors—has lately been 
established by Miss Robinson. The Fountain Inn, 
closed, as has been said, as an hostelry, has been 
fitted up as a Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Institute, to tho 
support of which it is to be hoped not Portsmouth 
— but the whole of England, will gladly con- 
tribute. 
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We pride ourselves on our manifold luxuries, 
which spoil us, and we rest supinely con- 
tented—at least the majority of us do—under annoy- 
ances which might be spared us by the exercise of a 
little ingenuity on the part of those who undertake 
the special function of administering to our daily 
convenience. Science goes fast ahead in discovering, 
while invention is everywhere on the strain, but 
matters of the simplest convenience are neglected— 
faults and defects in domestic arrangements which 
have been the plague of households for generations 
past are quietly ignored, and we go on grumbling 
and putting up with deprivations and nuisances 
which are a disgrace to a civilised people and a 
mechanical age, and which ought to have been abated 
or abolished altogether long ago. Some few of these 
we shall take the liberty to point out, not without the 
hope of inducing some benefactor of his race to 
come forward with remedial measures. Persons of 
very elevated views may perhaps think fit to stigma- 
tise our complaint as being but little better thar 
trifling ; but it is not for such persons we write, but for 
a plain and practical class, who consider it no crime to 
make themselves and their homes as comfortable as 
they can, and who know well enough that they 
would be much more comfortable than they are if 
certain things which they are supposed not to care 
about, but which they very much want, were supplied 
to them. 

We may as well begin with the easy-chair. Did 
anybody ever see an easy-chair ?—that is, a chair that 
is easy for a day’s sitting. We have more than a 
suspicion that no one ever did. Chairs there are, 
and to spare, whose makers and vendors warrant 
them easy; but the fact as to all of them is, if our 
experience is good for anything, that the sitter never 
finds them easy for long together. Soft, downy, 
luxurious, springy and elastic a chair may be, and 
yet be little better than a purgatory to the sitter who, 
from indisposition or any other cause, is condemned 
to it for half a day—simply because it does not sup- 
port the whole person, but throws the weight of the 
body on certain muscles or sets of muscles—now in 
one part of the frame, now in another—producing a 
kind of paralysis in the parts that bear the weight, 
and a plethora of blood in the parts exempt; the 
result being that the sitter rises weary and exhausted 
from the seat that should have afforded him rest. 
To be easy, a chair should not be too soft and elastic, 
but should fit itself to the figure of the sitter, and 
should be capable of being adjusted by simple 
mechanism so as to adapt itself to any change of 
posture, while the seat could be raised or depressed 
at pleasure. 

In the second place: Look at the fastenings of 
doors in the interior of average dwelling-houses. 
the inventor of them had intended that they should 
never effect their ostensible purpose with any degree 





of certainty, and should be constantly getting out of 
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repair, he might be congratulated on his success; on 
the contrary supposition his work must be pronounced 
a decided failure. The handle of the parlour-door, 
and of all the interior doors, is uniformly a round 
knob—an unintelligible thing in itself, because it 
conveys no sort of hint to those who use it. Servants 
and children never know what to do with the knob ; 
as a rule, when requested to shut the door they twist 
and wriggle it about for a few moments, and then 
leave it, the result being that the door flies open the 
moment after; and another result being that, sooner 
or later, the catch-work in the lock becomes displaced 
or broken, and then there is that delightful visitation, 
so agreeable to Paterfamilias, of the blacksmith’s 
man, who must come at least twice, and must be 
beered each time, and paid to boot before the door 
can be properly shut again. Only suppose that, 
instead of the bewildering round knob, there were a 
short ornamental bar, like the hour-hand of a little 
dial, which would only move downwards and upwards, 
and on the depression of which the sliding bolt 
was withdrawn, returning to its place when the bar 
was released from pressure: in that case we should 
get rid of the wriggling and grinding which are so 
far from agreeable, should get our doors shut and 
opened with less trouble and more certainty, and 
should be less frequently under obligations to the 
blacksmith’s man. 

Thirdly: Turn your attention for a moment to 
the window-sashes, and ask yourself, Can there be a 
more disgraceful reproach to a mechanical people 
than the existing plan by which windows are 
opened and shut? . Both the sashes of the window, 
upper and lower, are hung suspended, and kept in 
place by balancing weights of lead or iron concealed 
in a sort of little chimney behind the woodwork. As 
every householder knows, to his frequent loss and 
chagrin, the ropes or lines by which both the weights 
are sustained are frequently breaking, leading too often 
to the breaking of window-panes as well. When 
the panes are of heavy plate-glass, it is no uncommon 
thing for a line to give way and the sash to come 
smashing down, to the destruction of a square plate 
worth from two to four guineas. The worst of it is 
that no precaution will always prevent this sort of 
thing. The repair of the disaster entails a nuisance 
by no means trifling. The joiner comes, takes out 
the sash, rips away the side boards, and fastens on a 
new line by the barbarous method of nailing it on to 
the sash, and attaching the other end to the weight, 
as soon as he has succeeded in fishing that up from 
the depths into which it has fallen. Surely some 
better method might be contrived for effecting the 
simple operations of opening and shutting a window. 
Notice, in connection with this subject, also, the 
bungling process of renewing an ordinary window- 
pane when it gets broken. The broken glass has 
literally to be chopped out with hammer and knife, 


and an interesting thing it is to watch the glazier’s 


apprentice whistling over his job and making the 
chips of the sash fly in all directions, because he 
accounts it beneath him to pay decent attention to 
the work he is about. He believes in putty, knowing 
that he can cover up his slovenly work by a liberal 
use of it. Now putty is simply an abomination that 
should no longer be tolerated. There is no good reason 
why window-sashes should not be so constructed as to 
admit of the removal or renewal of their glass with 
perfect ease and readiness. 

Fourthly: As to the white-washing of ceilings. 
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In London, where we are condemned to burn such 
dirty gas, this is an operation which has to be fre- 
quently repeated, and every time it is done the rooms 
have to be turned inside out, the pictures and carpets 
removed, and the furniture stowed away or securely 
covered up, to make room for a scaffolding and 
planking apparatus, upon which two or three sloppy 
operators take their stand. First they swill and 
scrub away the old wash with an amount of splash- 
ing fearful to witness, and then, with a more enthu- 
siastic display of splash, they slobber on the new; 
and when all is done, lucky indeed is the householder 
who does not find the wall-paper wholly or partially 
ruined by the streaming tears of white-lime with 
which the entire floor is pretty sure to be inundated. 
Certainly it would be no great stretch of ingenuity to 
devise a machine, easily manageable by a couple of 
men, which should be made to travel slowly over the 
surface of the ceiling, and do the desired work in a 
cleanly manner, without involving the necessity of 
displacing everything in the room whenever such a 
trifling operation has to be gone through. Here is 
a chance for any aspiring plasterer who wants to rise 
in the world ; let him evolve from his consciousness, 
and bring into practical use, a white-washing 
machine that shall save householders from the 
plagues they undergo from the existing process, 
and we will guarantee him plenty of encouragement 
and reward. 

Fifthly : We are constantly using phials and small 
bottles, both at our dinner-tables and in the sick- 
room, as well as on various other occasions. These 
are almost always made with round lips, from which 
it is simply impossible to pour out a part of their 
contents without causing some other part to flow 
down the outside of the vessel, disfiguring it in an 
unsightly manner, staining the fingers of the user 
and everything it comes in contact with. All this 
might be avoided, with hardly a fraction of addi- 
tional expense, if the glass-blower who makes the 
phials were provided with a pair of nippers with 
which to stamp the lip into the form of a miniature 
spout while the metal is in the act of cooling. In 
some few exceptional cases (chiefly by ink-makers) 
this plan has been adopted, and, looking to the con- 
venience it affords, it is difficult to imagine why it 
has not become general. 

Sixthly : Easy-chairs, sofas, pianos, tables, etc., 
are usually mounted on castors, and the housekeeper 
is supposed to be under the impression that said 
pieces of furniture will glide about the room at the 
instigation of a moderate pressure, and in any direc- 
tion he may wish to propel them. But this impres- 
sion is in nine cases out of ten a delusion, since the 
castors will not turn if the chair, table, piano, or 
whatever it is, be of any considerable weight. As 
castors are now made, and have been made for gene- 
rations, the downward pressure upon them is enough 
to prevent the free motion of the wheel or roller, 
and as a consequence it is dragged sideways, soon 
gets out of gear, and becomes a destructive nuisance 
instead of a convenience. Wanted, therefore, a castor 
of a kind capable of moving forward under pressure 
applied in any direction. Surely this is not a problem 
hard to solve. 

Seventhly : A grand boon to householders, and one 
which ought not to be of difficult attainment, would 
be a domestic gas purifier. The gas companies of 
London, panoplied in their ten per cent., have got 
everything their owi way, and for long years past 
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have supplied us with gas, the pleasant varieties of 
which have been simply dirty, more dirty, most 
dirty. Our pictures, gilding, furniture, and hangings 
suffer constant deterioration from its action, and, 
what is far worse, our health suffers through breath- 
ing the sulphurous atmosphere in which, so long as 
we consume London gas, we are compelled to pass 
some third of our time. Is no contrivance possible, 
in the form of some portable apparatus attachable to 
the meter, or placed in connection with it, by which 
the gas which comes to us so filthy from the ten-per- 
centers might be compelled to get itself washed and 
fit to show its face in the parlour before decent com- 
pany? Here is another chance for some aspiring 
inventor; we give him tho hint, and only hope he 
may take it, and make his fortune. 

Lastly, for the present, for we are getting tired of 
grumbling: We burn costly fuel, to the enduring 
profit of the coal monopolists who have the command 
of the markets and seem likely to retain it. Yet 
science tells us, and tells us truly, that five-sixths 
and more of the fuel we consume, and pay so dearly 
for, is wasted, simply because the heat produced in 
combustion is for the most part carried away up the 
chimney. What would not English householders 
give for stoves that should propel the heat now lost 
into the centre of the room, where it would be 
utilised? Endless experiments have been made 
with the view of solving this problem, and we do 
not deny that some degree of success has been 
achieved ; but in cases where any important result 
has been produced, it has been done at an expense 
too great to warrant the general adoption of the 
plans proposed—and the waste goes on. What is 
wanted is something generally and cheaply available. 
We know enough now of the nature of heat and the 
conditions of ventilation, and yet we go on wasting 
the former without effectually securing the latter. 
Who will deliver us from this loss and reproach ? 





UNDER CANVAS: 
A LADY’S ADVENTURES IN THE HIMALAYAS. 
VII, 


Kati, November 6th. 

HO would have thought a few hours could have 

made such a change in the cheerful prospects of 
the party? Only yesterday morning we were remark- 
ing on the prosperous way we have hitherto made out 
our journey, and before evening came everything 
was changed by poor Mary’s sudden illness. Whilst 
we were resting in our choppas, she was seized with 
violent fever, and it was with great difficulty she got 
to the end of the march. We hoped at first it might 
only be a passing attack, but to-day has brought no 
improvement, and she is so weak she can hardly lift 
up her head. Most fortunately, this is Sunday, and 
we should at any rate have stayed here for the day ; 
but otherwise it is rather a serious matter to put out 
the whole arrangements of such a large camp by 
an unexpected halt. Any illness makes one feel at 
once the terrible disadvantage of being out in the 
wilds, with no means of getting at a doctor, and with 
none of the luxuries of civilised life. A tent, too, 
where you feel so keenly every change of heat or 
cold, is not the most comfortable place for an invalid, 
though Mary, who is always ready to be satistied 
aud make the best of things, declares herself per- 
fectly happy as long as she can lie still and rest. 











HOUSEHOLD THINGS WANTED. 


Kati is such a beautiful camping-ground that 
through all the anxieties of the day we cannot help 
enjoying our stay here. The tents are pitched on a 
little flat ground near the top of a high hill, and we 
look straight down the valley of the Pindar, on to 
the Dewallee hills, and over them again to three or 
four snowy peaks, looking whiter than ever from the 
freshly-fallen snow. Nearer us, on the opposite 
side, the mountains are still crimson with the patches 
of Prince of Wales’ feather, and everything is lighted 
up and made cheerful by the bright sunshine, which 
we appreciate all the more after the dull gloominess 
of yesterday. Altogether it is such a glorious day, 
that when I leave the tent to spend a few minutes 
in the fresh air, I find it quite difficult to remember 
all that has happened to damp the spirits of tho 
party. We feel very anxious about Mary; I sup- 
pose, although she would never acknowledge it, sho 
has been doing too much for some time past; it 
seems so strange she should become so suddenly and 
alarmingly ill. She is a little quieter just now, and 
I am sitting writing at the opening of our tent, en- 
joying the perfect calmness and silence of the even- 
ing. Not a sound is stirring, the gentlemen have 
gone for a walk, no servants are in sight, and besides 
Mary, the only inhabitants of the camp seem to bo 
myself and Bunnoo. ‘The latter shines in tho 
character of nurse. Native women are so soft and 
gentle in their movements, and have besides a talent 
for quietness; though I must qualify my praise by 
saying that if I were ill myself [ should be terribly 
haunted by the little veiled figure sitting on her 
heels at the foot of the bed, perfectly motionless, 
with her large dark eyes fixed on Mary’s face. 

November 8th. 

It would be difficult to imagine anything more 
trying to a sick person than the march we mado 
yesterday, and I felt very thankful when it was 
over. Contrary to our hopes and expectations, the 
day’s rest at Kati did nothing for Mary, and as even- 


ing came on, she was, if anything, rather worse than, 


better. You will wonder, under these circumstances, 
how we could think of moving, but it is utterly im- 
possible to linger in this thinly-peopled district, or 
our numerous servants would be starved and the fow 
miserable inhabitants entirelyruined. Neither nails 
nor wood being forthcoming, they could not make 
Mary a litter, and as in these narrow roads with 
sharp corners and deep precipices it was impossille 
to carry her on the bed, she was obliged to travel in 
her dandy, whilst Captain Graydon and I rode 
behind, for, I forgot to tell you, we found our 
ponies waiting for us at Kati. We propped her up 
with pillows as well as we could, for she was unable 
to sit up, and her men carried her at a foot’s-pace ; 
but with all these precautions she found the jolting 
intolerable; two or three times she fainted away, 
and we had to lift her out of the dandy, and lay her 
down upon the road until she revived. 

I cannot tell you how despairing we felt, all alono 
on the hill-side, no help of any kind to be had; only 
able to fetch a little water from the nearest spring; 
and then, as soon as Mary recovered consciousness, 
obliged to put her back into the dandy, and trudge 
away again up and down the steepest hills, which 
added cruelly to the discomfort of her cramped posi- 
tion. She got a little better after we reached tlio 
camp; and in the evening I was called away to a 
council of war, composed of Mr. Williamson, Colonel 
Marsey, Major Francis, myself, and the dufteri. 
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UNDER 


Here I am obliged to pause in sheer amazement. 
Is it possible that I can have got so far in the 
chronicle of our travels, and never previously have 
had occasion to mention the dufteri—the moving 
spirit, as I may call him, of the whole expedition ? 
Strictly speaking, I believe, a dufteri is a man, 
attached to every office, to mend the pens; but in this 
justance he is aman who will do everybody’s work 
besides his own; who can cook the dinner or doctor 
the servants; who will produce at a minute’s notice 
anything you can ask him for, and suggest infallible 
remedies for everything that goes wrong, from a 
lame pony to a broken bedstead! On an occasion 
like the present, therefore, his opinion is naturally 
much sought after; and I half expected him to 
begin by announcing that as he knew we were very 
anxious to have a doctor, he had procured one for us 
without delay. Instead of this, he merely explained 
that, hearing rumours of a doctor who was travel- 
ling in the neighbourhood, he had sent a coolie to 
try and find him out; but even this ray of hope was 
a relief to my mind. 

We sat discussing plans for some time, but it did 
no good; for, after all, however much we may try to 
avoid it, there seems no alternative for us but to go 
on. We had to separate at last without deciding 
upon anything satisfactory, and the only words of 
comfort fell as usual from the lips of the dufteri, 
who authoritatively pronounced that the Miss Baba 
must have a litter made for her before to-morrow 
morning. Colonel Marsey sadly shook his head, 
and talked of the impdssibility of anything being 
made without nails,- but the dufteri remained im- 
perturbably silent, so I returned to our own tent 
somewhat cheered, for I felt quite sure Mary 
would bear the journey vastly better if she could 
only lie flat instead of being crouched up in a 
jolting dandy. From an unearthly hour this morn- 
ing I heard a great deal of knocking and moving 
about, and was no sooner dressed than I was 
summoned outside the tent, where I found kind 
Colonel Marsey and the dufteri surveying with great 
triumph a litter they had managed to construct 
between them. Certainly itis a marvel of ingenuity, 
being made of the roughest materials, only kept 
together by broad tape. It is also extremely narrow; 
but even like this Colonel Marsey had many fears as 
to how the men would manage to turn some of the 
sharp corners. We settled, however, that Mary 
should have my jampannies, who are particularly 
clever, and for this march, at any rate, it has proved 
a great success. You may imagine the blessing it 
has been to poor Mary, who was just lifted on to it 
from her bed, and carried along so slowly that she 
hardly felt any movement. Our hopes of getting 
hold of a doctor have been disappointed, and I begin 
to think he was only a myth, benevolently conjured 
up by the dufteri to raise our drooping spirits. 


Dakree Benetk, November 11. 

It is one of Colonel Marsey’s firmest convictions 
that the safest rule for every one who rides in the hills 
is to trust entirely to the ponies’ cleverness, and not 
to interfere with them unless they go tvo close to the 
edge of the precipice. He has impressed this so 
much upon us, that whenever a really dangerous bit 
of road comes we invariably let the ponies choose 
their own way of getting over it. Indeed, as often 
as not, when we are going up hill, I lay my reins on 
the neck of ‘‘ The Doctor,” and resign myself entirely 
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to his guidance. I paid dearly for my confidence the 
other day, however, for whilst we were riding down 
a flight of roughly-made steps he took it into his 
wise head that the safest route would be close to the 
side of the hill under an overhanging thorn-bush, 
and I never awoke to the danger till it was too late 
toavoid it. Of course it was impossible to back him, 
and the wretch passed his own head comfortably 
enough under the tree, whilst I unhappily was not 
destined to get through so easily, for both head and 
shoulders stuck fast right in the middle of the thorns. 
I shut my eyes;, ‘‘ The Doctor” plodded on uncon- 
cernedly ; and presently, much to my own astonish- 
ment, for I had resigned myself to the worst, I found 
I had crashed through it all, and emerged in safety 
onthe other side. My hat and veil kept on till Iwas 
nearly through, so my face was not much scratched ; 
but I grieve dreadfully over the numerous rents in 
my cloth dress. My hitherto respectable appearance 
is lost for ever, and I begin to see that there might 
have been wisdom in having a canvas suit, or any- 
thing warranted, like an indestructible spelling-book, 
not to tear. It was fortunate I had on my strong 
cloth dress; there would have been only fragments of 
the brown-holland one left to appear upon the other 
side. As it was, my deplorable looks upset every 
one’s gravity, and 1 was most unjustly accused of 
having been fast asleep. 

Sometimes in these long marches I do indulge in 
a little nap, but it is rather disagreeable to wake 
with a start and find yourself and pony on the 
extreme edge of some tremendous precipice. It was 
only yesterday that I was standing talking to Mary 
at a corner of the road, without remembering that 
my pony had his back to the khud, when all of a 
sudden his hind legs slipped over the edge, and 
I should certainly have gone only Mr. Henderson, 
who was close at hand, caught the bridle and pulled 
me up in time. We get so much accustomed to 
riding along these rough, narrow paths—sometimes 
mere ledges cut in perpendicular walls of rock, 
which, to my uneducated eye, seem to go down 
thousands of feet—that I suppose we are becoming 
alittle rash. After all, it is only a question of one’s 
pony. If he is sure-footed one is safo wherever he 
goes; if he stumbled or fell there would not gene- 
rally be the smallest hope of being saved. 

By the way, I mustn’t forget to tell you of 
David’s last shooting adventure, and of how a 
bear got the better of him altogether. Yesterday, 
he and Captain Graydon went out for a long day’s 
shooting, and as they were scrambling along the 
steep side of a thickly-wooded hill, they were sud- 
denly startled by the growl of a bear, apparently 
quite close to them. ‘Lhe sound seemed to come 
from above, so Captain Graydon started in pursuit, 
leaving David on the look-out a little way below. 
There he stood, patiently waiting, straining his eyes 
for the first glimpse of the bear. Then came the 
report of a rifle, immediately followed by the crash- 
ing of somo heavy body through the trees, and 
David, looking up, beheld, to his utter bewilder- 
ment, a bear in mid-air coming down on the very 
top of him. He had barely time to start to one side 
when the creature fell; and before he had recovered 
sufficiently from his surprise to take aim, it had 
rolled itself over the edge of the path, and they saw 
no more of it. Captain Graydon had shot it up ina 
tree, which accounted for its tumbling down in such 
an extraordinary way. It was provoking to lose it, 
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and the only satisfaction was in having freed the 
neighbourhood of a destructive if not dangerous 
inhabitant. 

You will see by the date that we are again en- 
camped on the top of our old friend, Dakree Beneik, 
and are particularly cheerful this evening, as, for 
the first time, we think there is a slight improve- 
mentin Mary. But I tremble to think of the descent, 
and how she will accomplish it in her litter. I took 
a long walk this afternoon to reconnoitre the road, 
and really it is so nearly perpendicular it looks as if 
you might jump from the top to the bottom. 

We shall be very loth to leave our old camping- 
ground to-morrow, for Dakree Beneik seems to be 
a landmark in the journey, and after it is passed we 
return to comparative civilisation, and travel through 
a country of villages and cultivation. Good-bye, 
too, after this, to the intense cold which we have 
been enduring for such a long time, though you 
may think this will be no great loss; but then you 
must consider that, unless Major Francis is indul- 
gent, and let us have one every now and then as a 
favour, with the cold we lose the compensating 
bonfire, round which all the pleasantest reminis- 
cences of the journey seem to congregate. I think 
the nights spent out in the open air are even more 
enjoyable than the days. The stars are so splen- 
didly clear, and, as just now, we are rejoicing in 
a beautiful full moon, we have the new pleasure of 
admiring the snows by moonlight. At home you 
have no idea what moonlight is; here everything 
looks as bright and clear as day, only it is a much 
softer, gentler light, and the deep black shadows 
intensify and set off to such advantage the pure 
whiteness of the snowy range. Iam beginning to 
think I like the mountains better now than under 
any other circumstances. I must allow the cold to 
be a drawback, however; I go from the fire to the 
tents with my feet muffled in large woollen socks, 
and yet, running as fast as I can, they are quite cold 
before I get inside. 





Varreties, 


JUDICIAL INDEPENDENCE.—In an address at Southampton, 
the Lord Chief Justice, Sir Alexander Cockburn, while acknow- 
ledging the personal compliment paid to him as the former 
representative of the town, interpreted the splendid reception 

iven to him as being also a public manifesto as to the unsullied 

onour of the bench in the administration of justice. The refer- 
ences to the celebrated Tichborne trial and to Dr. Kenealy were 
well understood and responded to, as similar references have been 
on many public occasions, and finally in the House of Commons : 
—‘* Your approbation—your reception—is to me a gratification 
past all power of expression, for it tells me that calumny and 
abuse has not altered your opinion of me. The viper-tooth of 
calumny is sharp and its poison is deadly, and the fable tells us 
that the viper does not fix its fangs in you with the less deadly 
hostility because you have cherished it in your bosom ; and the 
fable tells us also that there are things upon which the teeth of 
the viper are spent in vain. One of these is the confidence, 
however it may be wanting in deluded, infatuated, ignorant 
multitudes—the confidence which, in this country, all classes 
of thinking and educated men entertain in the integrity of the 
judicial bench. You have toasted to-night the sovereign, the 

ead of these realms and the foundation of all power ; you have 
toasted the army and the navy and the volunteers, those gallant 
fellows who are ready to risk their lives at any moment in the 
defence of our country and the maintenance of its honour and 














of its glory ; but there is an element in the State not less im- 
portant than these. It is the administration of justice ; and 
one of the great safeguards of the constitution has been the 
confidence of the people in the purity and the integrity of its 
administration. Woe to those who seek to undermine that 
confidence, to those who, by calumny and vituperation of the 
most detestable and the most villainous kind, seek to shake the 
confidence of the people in the administration of the justice of 
this country.” 


Lypeatr’s “SrecE or Troy.”—Among the treasures in 
re ag of Bernard Quaritch, bookseller, who has lately pub- 
ished a huge and valuable catalogue, is a manuscript of 
Lydgate’s ‘‘ Boke of the Siege of Troy.” It is richly illuse 
trated on vellum, written about A.D. 1420. The price in the 
catalogue is £1,600. It is probably the finest manuscript in 
this country. ‘‘ There is,” says Mr. Quaritch, ‘‘no other such 
manuscript of Lydgate’s ‘Siege of ‘Troy’ in existence, nor, 
perhaps, of any similar English work, whether in the great 
national collection at the British Museum or in any private 
library. It is perfect and splendid throughout—a circumstance 
which is really astonishing when we compare it with other 
illuminated works of the same date. The royal magnificence 
of its decorations, and an instance in which the author’s hand 
seems to have effected an alteration in the language and rhyme, 
might almost justify the belief that this manuscript before us is 
the veritable presentation copy to Henry v. It after. 
wards came into the possession of ‘Hugh Morgan, of Mon- 
mouth, in the Marches of Walys,’ who inserted his name upon 
the fly-leaf, probably about the end of Edward rv’s reign ; and 
still later it passed into the hands of the Mundy family.” Mr. 
Quaritch’s catalogue is almost as large as the *‘ London Direc- 
tory,” or Mr. Bohn’s ‘‘ Guinea Catalogue,” or Mr. Whitaker's 
‘Catalogue of English and American Books.” At the end isa 
collective index, printed in small type in triple columns, occu- 
pying above a hundred pages. It contains about 28,000 en- 
tries, relating to some 23,000 separate works, all of which either 
are or have been recently in the stock of Mr. Quaritch. 


SERJEANT BALLANTINE IN INDIA.— Three centuries ago it 
was the practice, says learned Master Richard Smith (Dugdale, 
“Orig. Jud.” c. 44), for persons who had been created serjeants- 
at-law, after going through divers ceremonies, to ‘‘ come to the 
place wher the Serjaunts feest shall he kepte where 
they have spiced bredde, comfeits and oder godely conceyts 
with ypocras, After which rekreatione . . . the Chiefle 
Justice of the Comyne place . . . gevyth to them a godely 
exortacone . . . and every Justice puttith upone the newe 
Serjannts . . . their scarlet hodes abowte ther nekks.” 
It is interesting to notice how, with some trifling adaptations 
to Oriental custom, history repeats itself ; and it must be emi- 
nently consolatory to the members of Serjeants’ Inn, docked of 
their last remaining distinction by the section of the Judicature 
Act rendering it unnecessary for a judge to take the degree of 
Serjeant-at-law, and with extinction staring them in the face, 
to hear of a transient revival of the ancient glories of their 
order in the person of one of their best-known brethren at the 
Bar. The Indian papers report that the greatest curiosity was 
felt by the natives of that country to see the learned serjeant 
who was to defend the Guicowar of Baroda, and at the more 
important stations along the railway crowds were waiting, and 
the utmost enthusiasm was shown. But the excitement culmi- 
nated at Baroda, where the illustrious visitor was received with 
rapture. Wreaths of flowers were hung around his neck, and 
congratulatory verses in Gujerati and Marathi, specially com- 
posed for the occasion, were presented to him. We may be 
allowed to express a hope that in the retinue of the popular 
advocate there was some artist who will be able toe adorn the 
walls of Serjeants’ Inn with a faithful representation of the 
learned gentleman as he appeared when garlanded with flowers 
and listening to his praises in Gujerati.—Solicitors’ Journal. 


Docs 1n SHAKESPEARE.—At a dinner now long ago, Lord 
Nugent (the greatest Shakespearian scholar of his day) affirmed 
that there was not in the whole series of the plays a single pas- 
sage commending, directly or indirectly, the moral qualities of 
the dog. Thinking this to be impossible, I accepted the wager 
which Lord Nugent offered me on the subject, with the conces- 
sion of a year to make my research. Even with the aid of 
several friends, I failed to find any such passage ; and at the 
end of the year I paid the guinea I had lost. At a dinner at 
the Bishop of Exeter’s, some time afterwards, when I related 
the anecdote, Mr. Croker, with his wonted ingenuity, struck 
upon a passage which came nearest to the point ; but it was an 
ingenious inference only, and would not have won me my wager. 
—Sir Henry Holland’s “ Recollections,” 
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